9. THE AESTHETIC VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MENDELSOHN'S WORK
The fact that many have experienced a deep and exhilarating pleasure from Mendelsohn's work is evidence that there is here aesthetic value of some kind. But I want to show of what kind, and as this demonstration is largely dependent on my ideas of architecture I will venture on an account of what I think constitute the chief aesthetic values of architecture, and then indicate how Mendelsohn's buildings accord with them.
Sir Henry Wotton's famous paraphrase of Vitruvius, that 'Weil-building hath three conditions: Commodity, Firmness and Delight', appears to comprehend the whole of building and architectural practice. But as Geoffrey Scott points out/ these requirements of good building should be kept separate in the mind, and should not be confused as they have so often been in architectural criticism. Commodity is the suitability of the building for its purpose. Firmness is its constructional efficiency, and Delight is the aesthetic pleasure it affords. These three qualities are different, they are clearly separable in the mind, although they may be interdependent. It is obvious that a good modern efficient building must satisfy the first two conditions of Commodity and Firmness, but it is not architecture in the sense of an art until it has Delight. This alone of the three qualities is responsible for architecture conceived as an art. I have endeavoured to show how well suited to their purpose are Mendelsohn's buildings, thus having Commodity; how efficiently constructed^ thus having Firmness; and I have hinted now and then at the Delight they afford, but as their claim to rank as architecture depends on this delight, or, in other words, aesthetic pleasure, it is the reason for a more thorough examination of this essential of architecture.
Some have contended that architecture includes the solution of certain practical problems of building. Howard Robertson says, in his book Architecture Explained, that 'architecture arises from the human desire to
1 The Architecture of Humanism (London, 1914), pp. I sqq.